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of Belles Bettres. 


 pEVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A DAY IN THE WOODS. 


t strikin int of A Day in the Woods, is 
bas Gdition of its Likes Thomas Miller “is an en- 
» aly uneducated person, who, at the age of nine years, 
Does thrust forth to gain a livelihood by the labour of 

‘bis hands ;” and his book has been composed whilst he 
EY was dependent for support upon his own manual labour, 
jn basket-making. The author informs us, in his pre- 
‘ t 
iat portions of the volume were written amid the 
4 and exertion consequent upon ‘several hours’ 
“Qaily.perambulation in the streets of the metropolis, in 
Tynsuccessfal endeavours to dispose of his baskets ; 
‘phen his spirits was subdued by poverty and disap- 
‘ypintment, when even hope had deserted his dwelling, 
© and despair sat brooding by bis hearth. 
| %He had long before this been an adventurer on the 
© mncertain sea of literature ; but the periodical skiffs in 
| whieh he embarked had, many of them, been wrecked, 
“and he was cast upon a desolate shore, on which grew 
"afew osiers ; and by clinging td these, and weaving 
n together, he was just saved from the returning 


» waves, which have devoured numbers of his struggling! 


companioss. 
# He then took refuge in one of those silent alleys, of | 


) hich there is no lack in ‘busy London,’ where hearts 
» break daily, whose deep feelings are wholly unknown 
“tothe gay and prosperous ; where many a tear gushes 
forth unheeded, and many a sigh is breathed, which 
finds not an echo beyond the desolate dwelling of the 
a sufferer. 


y the Friendship's Offering, whose attention had been ex- 
 ¢ited by a pussage in a letter of the author’s, which 


"happened to be read in his presence, sought him out ;| 








| 


! 
| 
| strongest.) 


| Spirits, an eye for the picturesque, and a perception of 


| 


“Jt was amid such scenes as these that the editor of | 


The Priors of Prague professes to be an autobiogra- 
phy of the son of Lady Mary Wortley Montague; an 
eccentric if not an insane person, who led a life of more 
variety than respectability. Whatever may have been 
the real adventures of the man, the most ardent ad- 
mirer of the marvellous wili be satiated with those of 
the fictitious hero. Mr. Neale makes him twice run 
away from Westminster school; turn chimney-sweep, 
itinerant fish-carrier, sailor, knight of the post in Spain, 
lover in a country village in England, medical student 
or apothecary’s apprentice at Bath, and a variety of| 
other characters which can readily enough be fuund 
when vraisemblance is set at defiance. The innate un- 
fitness of all this for fiction, is not redeemed, so far as 
we have reac, (for we candidly confess to not having 
gone through it,) by being made the vehicle for any 
humorous events, knowledge of lifey or striking des- 
criptions. ‘T'he manner of the author is generally plain 
and ntatter-of-fact, with considerable facility in style 
and incident; both which qualities, however, we find to 
be common enough where little thought is bestowed 
upon the justuess of the sentiment or the probability of 
the story.— Ibid. ; 


A Tour round Ireland, in 1835. By John Barrow, Esgq., 
Aathor of “ Excursions in the North of Europe, A 
Visit to Iceland,” &c. 

We do not know when we have met with so pleasant 

a volume as that which is now before us. {t is a great 

mistake of people in general to’suppose they can travel. 

Traveling is as much a talent as poetry, as much a 

passion as avarice; (we have mentioned one of the 

A traveller requires good health, good 


the ludicrous. He must be young, for only youth re- 
ceives those vivid impressions which carry their own 
freshness with them; and, above all, he must have a 
dramatic power of narrative. We must not go further 
with our list of requisites, lest a reader should exclaim, 


valuable information, with the best practical instrue- 
tions fur the preservation of specimens for the cabinet 
and museum.—Lit. Gazette. 

—_—— 


ENITOR’S TABLE. 

Letters from Columbia River—We .men- 
tioned last week that letters had been re- 
¢eived»from Messrs. Nuttall and ‘Townsend, 
dated last September, from Fort Vancouver, 
Columbia River, where the travellers were in 
good health and about to set out forhome. We 
have been permitted to make the following ex- 
tracts from a private letter written by Mr. J. Ks 
Townsend of this city: — 


“Since my return from the Sandwich ‘islands in the 
spring I have spent my time in traveling about the 
country in various directions, making collections, and 
picking up such occasional information with regard to 
the country, and the manners and habits of the inha- 
bitants, as fell in my way. The Indians here were once 
a very powerful people, the shore of the river for scores 
of miles was lined with their villages, the council fire 
was frequently lighted, the pipe passed round, and the 
destinies of the nation deliberated upon. War was de- 
clared against neighbouring tribes, the deadly toma- 
hawk was lifted, and not buried until it was with 
the blood of the savage, the bounding deer wa¥ hunted, 
killed, and his antlers ornamented the wigwam of the 
red man, the scalps of his enemies hung drying in the 
smoke of his lodge, and the Indian was happy. Now, 
alas! where is he? Gone—gathered to his fathets and 
to his happy hunting grounds—his place knows him no 
more. Where once stood the thickly peopled village, 
the smoke curling and’ wreathing above the closcly 
packed lodges, the rosy children playing in, the front, 
and their indolent parents lounging on their’ mats, now 
is only indicated by a heap of undistinguishable ruins 





: js i : 
“and, after the perusal of one or two of the poems which wang pace’ imate, * Enongh-~hon: cquvinceet 


“ae reprinted in this volume, deeming him worthy of a 
“Wetter fate, essayed, through-the medium of the annual 
; to, to drag him’ ftom his obscurity. How far 


subject for discussion here ; but if he has erred, it must 
“te some consolation to him, as it assuredly is to the 
author, to know that many whose names stand high in 
» the literature of England have erred with him.” | 
© This extract will show the character of the writer’s 
‘@mposition. The volume is a series of tales, poems, 
>and rhapsodies—the two former set ina slight frame- 
/ york; the effusions forming part of the framework 
itself, whose nature is indicated by the title of the 
‘bok. A village party of lads and lasses, witha wi- 
d poet, a clergyman, and a schoolmaster, go out to 
aday in the woods; the poet sings or recites his 
fompositions ; some of the others tell prose stories ; and 
| the two seniors dilate upon the beauties of nature, the 
felings of man, and the bounties of God.—Spectator. 
oy —_ 


THE PRIORS OF PRAGUE. 


| In the course uf the correspondence between Mr. 
Neale and Captain Marryat, the latter declared thatthe 
Pauthor of Cavendish had “ expended his whole portfolio 
} ef ideas” upon his first production. At that time this 

isertion was not perhaps strictly accurate; fur both in 
he Port Admiral and Will Watch there were persons 
p/tid scenes whose origin had been drawn from reality, 

though exaggerated for the sake of effect. But the 
Maplain was a prophetic critic. The first three works 
of Mr. Neale ‘have exhausted the materials he gathered 
Hom, observation, and he has now no resource but. to 

upon fancy, and other writers. F 


> No. 3, PART 11.— JULY 19, 1836. 


|We must say that we are quite content to go 





can be a poet!” alias “traveller.” 
bout 
with Mr. Barrow; he brings a panorama round the fire- 


P that gentleman was justified in the attempt, is not a: place—he enjoys what he sees, and he makes us enjoy 


also: his narrative is lively, and well relieved by the 
lights of pleasant anecdote, and the shadows of some 
judicious reflections.—London Atheneum. 


Wanderings in South America. &c. Charles Water- 
ton, Esq. Third edition. London, 1836. B. Fellowes. 
A third and cheap edition of this work affords-us an 

opportunity of saying a few words respecting its author, 
and our opinions gxpressed on his first appearance be- 
fore the public. e confess that our credulity, was 
greatly startled by the “ nondescript” portrait of a wild 
man, or monkey, prefixed to it, by the story of using a 
cayman by way of a steamboat, and by other anec- 
dotes and incidents which seemed to us not only to 
beat Bruce, but to out-munchausen Munchausen. Since 
then, however, we have had occasion to modify our 
scepticism, and, from the information of parties ac. 
quainted with the regions visited by Mr. Waterton, to 
give our belief to many facts stated by that gentleman 
which we formerly more than doubted. Being. so con- 
vinced, it is but candour and justice to make the ad- 
mission ; at the same time that we still abjure the head 
of the nondescript, as a skin tampered with and misre- 
presented. 

Having said so much, we shall merely add, that the 
kindly and benevolent feelings which pervade the work, 
as well as its very curious and amusing details, render 
it worthy of general acceptation; and the lover of 
natural history in particular will find in it much of 


The depopulation here has been.really fearful. A gen- 
tleman told me that only four'years agu as he wandered 
near what had formerly been a thickly peopled village, 
he counted no less #han sixteen dead, men end women, 
lying unburied and. i 

habitations. © 

had escaped intagien ; upwards of an hundred in: 
dividuals, men, women and children, were writhing in 
agony on the flours of the houses, and nut one to wait 
upon them to give them a drop of water fo ass 
their raging thirst. Some were in the dying st 
and clenching with the strong convulsive grasp of death 
their diseased worn companions, shrieked and howled in 


sight, and the effect of it is seen in the universal depo- 
pulation of the country. Probably there does not now 
exist one where, five years ago, there were one hundred 
Indians} and in voyaging on the river from the cape 
up to the interior the evidence seen of the existe’ 

of the Indian, is an oceasional miserabje lodge, with a 
few wretched, half starved, occupants. In some other 
places they are rather more numerous, but. the pbserver 
who pays any attention to the subject cannot conceal 
from himself that in a very few years the race must, in 
the nature of things, become extinct ; and the time is 
probably not far distant when the little trinkets and toys 
of these people will be picked up by the curious and re- 
garded as mementos of a nation which has passed away 
for ever from the face of the earth. This aspect of 
things is meiancholy, very melancholy, but I mer! on 
thought it seemed as though the fiat of the Creato™had 
gone forth, that these poor denizens of the forest and the 
stream should go hence anq be seen of men no more. 
They have always disappeared before the march of the 





whites like mist before a summer’s sun, they ‘have 


the last sharp agony. Oh! it must have been a fearful. 


* . 
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seemed fo wither in his presence, and have retreated 
* like startled deer before his footsteps, It is the will of 
Heaven that it should be so, doubtless; the poor Indian 
is fast disappearing from off the face of the earth. In 
former yeurs, when the Indians were numerous here. 
long after the establishment of ‘this fort, it was not safe 
for the white men attached to it to go a hundred yards 
from it without being fully armed, such was the jealousy 
of the natives towards them, that they were determined 
to cut them off; now, however, they are as submissive 
as children; some have even entered the service of the 
whites, and when once the natural indomitable indo- 
lence of the man is worn off, he will work well, and 
make himself useful. About two or three hundred miles 
south of this, the Indians are said to be in a much more 
flourishing condition, but their hostility to the white 
people is of the most deadly kind. They believe that 
we brought the dreadful fever which has been so fatal 
amongst the Indians here, and the consequence is that 
they kill without mercy every white man who trusts 
himself amongst them. There is now here a poor fellow 
who passed through one of the tribes called the Pota- 
meos, on his way from California to this place, and who 
very narrowly escaped with his life. I give an extract 
“om my journal, written at the time of his arrival. 
“ Aug. 15th. Yesterday a poor man came here in a 
most deplorable condition, having been gashed, stabbed, 
and brutsed in a manner truly frightful. He had been 
traveling on foot constantly for fifteen days, exposed to 
the broiling sun, with nothing to eat during the whole of 
this time except the very few rvots and berries which he 
had been abie to find. He was immediately put into the 
hospital here, and furnished with every thing necessary 
for his comfort, as well as surgical attendance. He 
states that he left Montecy, in California, in the spring 
in company with seven inen, for the purpose of coming 
to this country to join Mr. Young, who is now here. 
That they got along pretty comfortably until they ar- 
rived at a village of Potameos Indians,* that they, not 
knowing the character of these Indians, were not on 
their guard with them, allowed them to enter their 
camp, and, finally, to get possession of their weapons. 
The Indians then fell upon the defenceless little band 
with their tomahawks and knives, (having no fire arms 
themselves, and not knowing the use of those they had 
taken,) and ere they had recovered from the panic which 
the sudden and unexpected attack occasioned, killed 
four of them. The remaining four fought with their 
knives as long as they were able, but were finally over- 
powered, and this poor fellow left upon the ground, co- 
vered with wounds, and in a state of insensibility. How 
Jong he remained in this situation he has no means of 
ascertaining ; but upon recovering, the place was vacated 
by all the actors in the bloody scene except his four dead 
companions, who were still lying stark and stiff where 
they fell. By considerable exertion he was enabled to 
drag himself unto a thieket near for the purpose of con- 
cealment, as: he rightly conjectured that their captors 
would soon retnrn to bary his friends. This happened 
alreost immediately after; the scalps were torn from 
the heads of the victims, and fhe mangled bodies re- 
moved for interment. After the most dreadful and ex- 
cruciating sufferings, as we can well believe, the poor 
man arrived here, and is now doing well under the ex- 
cellent and. skilful care of Dr. Gairdner. I examined 
most of his wounds yesterday; he is literally covered 
with them, but one upon the lower part of his face is 
the most frightful. It was mude by a single blow of a 
tomahawk, the point of which entered the upper lip just 
below the nose, cutting entirely through both the upper 
and lower jaws and chin, and passing deep into the side 
of the neck, missing by about the eighth of an inch the 
large jugular vein. He says he perfectly recollects re- 
ceiving this wound. It was inflicted by a powerful 
savage, who at the same time tripped him with his 
foot, avcelerating his fall. He also remembers distinctly 
*feeling the Indian’s long knife pass five separate times 
into his body; after this he knows nothing. This is 
certainly by far the most horrible looking wound I ever 
saw, rendered so, however, by injudicious treatment, 
and entire want of care in the proper apposition of the 
suncered parts: he simply bound it up as well as he 
could with his handkerchief, and his extreme anguish 
caused him to forget the necessity*°of accuracy in this 
respect. The consequence is that the lower part of his 


face is dreadfully contorted, one side being considerably 

lower than the other; a union by the first intention 

was formed, and the ill arranged parts are uniting. 
“You recollect hearing me speak of Capt. Thing, 








* Called by the inhabitants of this country, the “ ras- 
cally Indians,” from their uniformly evil disposition, 


Capt. W.’s second in command. He went last winter 
with a party from here to the mountains to get beaver, 
and returned here a few weeks ago. I extract from my 
journal a short account, which I got from him, of a 
meeting he had with the Blackfoot Indians on Salmon 
River.—Aug. 19th. This afternoon Capt. Thing arrived 
here in a canoe from the upper country. Poor man! 
he looks very much worn by fatigue and hardship, and 
seven years older than when I last saw him. He passed 
down through the Snake country from Fort Hall, as we 
suspected, without knowing of the hostile disposition of 
the Pawnacs, but luckily for him only met small parties 
of them, who feared to attack his camp. He remarked 
symptoms of distrust and coolness in their manner, for 
which he was at the time unable to account. As I have 
yet only been about an hour in his company, and as a 
large portion of that time was consumed in his business 
affairs, I have not been able to hear a very detailed ac- 
count of his meeting and skirmish with the Blackfeet 
last spring. From what [ have been able to gather, the 
circumstances appear to be briefly these. He had made 
a carp on Salmon River, and as usual, piled up his goods 
in front of it, and put his horses in a pen erected tem- 
porarily for the purpose, when at about daybreak in the 
morning one of his sentries heard a gun discharged 
near. He went immediately to Capt. T’.’s tent to in- 
form him of it, when at that instant a yell was heard 
from an adjacent thicket, and about 500 Indians, 200 
horse and 3U0 foot, rushed out into the open space in 
front of them. The mounted savages were dashing to 
and fro acruss the line of the camp discharging their 
pieces with frightful rapidity, while thése who had not 
horses crawled round to take them in the rear. Not- 
withstanding the galling fire which the Indians were 
constantly pouring into them, Capt. T. succeeded ‘in 
driving the horses into the thicket behind, and securing 
them there—placing over them a guard of three men as 
a check to the Indians who were approaching from that 
quarter. He tien threw himself with the remainder of 
his little band behind the bales of goods, and returned 
the fire of the enemy. He states that occasionally he 
was gratified by the sight of an Indian tumbling from 
his horse, and at such times a dismal savage yell was 
uttered by the rest, who then always fell back a little, 
but returned immediately to the charge with more than 
their former fury. At length the Indians, apparently 
wearied by their unsuccessful attempt to dislodge the 
white men, changed their mode of attack, and rode upon 
the slight fortification rapidly and steadily. Although 
they lost a man or two by this (for them) unusually 
bold undertaking, yet they succeeded in driving the 
brave little band of whites to the cover of the bushes. 
They then took possession of the goods, &c. which had 
been used as a defence, and retired to a considerable 
distance, where they were soon joined by their com- 
panions on foot, who had utterly failed in their attempt 
to obtain the horses. Jn a short time a man was seen 
advancing from the main bod@of the Indians toward 
the scene of the combat, holding up his hand as a sign ef 
amity and an intention of the suspension of hostilities, 
and requested a ‘talk’ with the white people. Capt. T., 
with difficulty repressing his inclination to shoot the 
savage herald down, was induced, in consideration of 
the safety of his party, to despatch an interpreter to- 
wards him. The only information that the Blackfeet 
wished to communicate was, that having obtained all 
the goods of the white people, they were now willing 
that they should continue their journey in peace, and 
that they should not again be molested. The Indians 
then departed, and the white peuple struck back on 
their trail towards Fort Hall. Poor Capt. Thing lost 
every thing he had with him, all his clothing, papers, 
journals, &c. But he should probably be thankful that 
he escaped with his life, fur it is known to be very un- 
usual for these fiends to spare the lives of whites when 
in their power, the acquisition of property being gene- 
rally with them only a secondary censideration. Capt. 
T. had two men severely, but not dangerously wounded; 
the Indians had seven killed on the spot and a consi- 
derable number wounded. 

“TI gladly turn from these disagreeable relations to 
speak of something more pleasant and more in unison 
with my feelings; bat before I leave the subject, I beg 
you to bear in mind that Salmon River, on which the 
attack on Capt. T. was made, is not in the route of the 
regular mountain parties, nor shall I pass that way on 
my return. The ordinary route is not by any means so 
liable to be infested by hostile ‘Indians, and besides, 
the parties detpatched to the mountains by this com- 
pany are always very large, and composed of men well 
accustomed to that kind of life: so be under nu appre- 
hension about me, I shall get along very well without 








and hostility to white people. 


doubt.” 





History of Brazil.—A continuation of § | gan 
they’s History of Brazil, by John Armitas, #. cooler 
has just appeared in London in two och § giste® 
volumes. It embraces the very inte neti vAt 
period from the first arrival of the Bras a chest: 
family to the abdication of Don Pedro, ang, “1! 
of course the annals of a troubled epoch, We pp Monda 


have looked through the pages and commas § 1%” 
it as a suitable book for an American reprint. 


Of the following verses Mr. Armitage says: owe 
On the day preceding his departure, the cx-ompeill wie 
addressed a few lines expressive of the warmest affee, [a it wou 


tion to each of his daughters, and to his son, the 


emperor, a letter, of which the author has been favount ‘a vi 
with the following poetical version :— a © yo 


My darling child !—my emperor! er 
Thy missive came to me : : 
*Twas weakness,—bnt my tears ran o’er,— the clo 
1 strove, tili nature could no more, "ground 

To read,—it might not be. H ber of 
This heart hath since regained its tone, | thing « 
Though bitter was the strife; ee ¢ 


Like joys our sorrows hurry on, 
But, oh! my love for thee, my son, 
Will stay with me through iife. 





Oh! painful is it thus to leave 


Our kindred, friends, and home; ew i 
Yet, oh! how glorious to retrieve f mda 
Our honour, and fair fame achieve a relativ 

For ages yet to come. om en 
Forget not quite thy father, boy ; “4 tothe 

Promote our country’s weal ; OE tary be 
Seek knowledge—every hour employ ; Fringe 
And thou wilt fill this heart with joy, 2 sons, t 

And other men’s with zeal. > -with b 
Afar, afar! ’neath other skies, pa 

And in another zone; “at : 


. 
Thy sire must close his wearied eyes :— jaa ides 


Brazil hath sought the sacrifice, ' a pee 
Thy country and my own. SS gm 

f waist 

May she be great, and, oh! my child, J} ofthe 

‘ May blessings fall on thee! ‘} alleon 

Adieu !—No more thy accents mild “fin my 

Shall cheer me ;—soon tornadoes wild ora 5 

Must part my son and me. fj mana 

2D  medite 

_ |. whip 


A Picture.—Sir George Head has just pub | 2" 
lished a work entitled «« A Home Tour through J 
the Manufacturing Districts of England, in the 
summer of 1835,” from which we make the F © Res! 
following extracts :-— “tae, Still 


“ Among the tenants of the best cabin, were a = 
married couple—if such a description can re “>  Moope 


be given of two young people traveling with a litle q and | 
infant, their first-born, and a nursery maid in their » When 
train. This pair presented an interesting study of ma dergy 


ture, were it only because it led one to estimate 
different degrees of that dominion and power in whit 
mankind exult, and also because it exhibited one of the 
very numerous ways there are in the world of b 
happy. I think I never sawa couple more rich in the 
own conceits, or morc inclined to be satisfied 
themselves and the things about them—and these were 
ona small scale. He was a slight, weasel shaped 
like a stunted stay-maker ;—the wife, little ; the 

by .appearance, an abortion; and the maid servaih — ao! 
little.—fresh from the country, with clattering thick”) “their 
soled shoes, and hair tied back, evidently on her pro Fe veyin; 
motion, in a little knot like a shaving-brush the length fF Were 
of one’s thumb. The man and wife smirked and smiled” } 


on each other, and both gloated with eyes of affection “degre 
on the dear baby. The lady, anxious to show to the “audi 
rest of the passengers that she kept a maid-servanl, @ (‘mau 


ever and anon was calling her from one part of theve-<@ Poor 
sel to another, to give her some trifling order. 


little maid, nevertheless, seemed truly happy, and the > sentir 
more the child cried, the more she jigyled it, and the ~~ better 
more her eyes travelled round and round, looking fit »0f co 
at one person and then on another, while they sparkled sheer 
with delight as she inhaled the pure fresh air. Waen §) Siliec 
the child dropped asleep, the mistress immediately tH of? x 


her to work on pieces of glazed crackling linen contaite 
ed in her bag, in order that she should not be idle. be 
child, too, was happy, for it was an ill-conditioned! 7 
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i in crying, and it cried to i:s heart’s 
ing, that delighted in crying, and. 


> epatent ; and the more it cried, the more its papa’s eyes 


ashe suggested this, that, and t'other remedy.” 
i ‘A bundle of matches, or marriages, at Man- 
BF sesier, will furnish our next specimen. 

" w]attended the Old Church at Manchester, one 
a > Monday morning, in order to witness the solemnisa- 
e. ; 
nd 

nt, 








a several marriages I had reason to suppose were 
7 and there to take place. I had heard on the pre- 
“n¢ Sunday the banas proclaimed as follows: For 
on time of asking, sixty-five ; for the second time, 
ty-t#0; for the third time, sixty. Total, one 

ed and ninety-seven. Having been informed that 

it would be expedient to be on the spot at eight in the 
mornings I repaired thither at that hour. Operations, 
however, did not commence betore ten. The latter is 
theusnal time of proceeding to business ; although, in 
of persons married by license, eight o’clock is the 

. A iull quarter of an hour before the striking of 
the clock two beadles in their parish liveries had taken 
nd opposite the church door, and « sufficient num- 
ber of persons (chiefly young women) had assembled, 
whose curious and anxious looks testified that_some- 
thing extraordinary was about to take place. } By this 
time, also, suspicious looking persons in pairs, had 
Fy n to arrive on foot, whose countenances were scru- 
” tinised without mercy by the loiterers. As the church 
| door was not open, every body waited to be letin. The 
© ouples were all poor people ; and as to the brides and 
© pridegrooms, as few were dressed in spec.al costume, 
and all were very generally attended by friends and 

| relatives, it was not easy to say which was which. 
“E> Ove party arrived at the church door, belonging evi- 
| dently (as every thing in this world goes by comparison) 

FH tothe higher classes; and though dragged by one soli- 
. tary horse, they made an effort to outshine. The car- 
> siage was a narrow vis-a-vis fly, intended for two per- 
33 2 sons, though it now contained four, besides a fat man 
with bushy whiskers (probably the bride’s brother), on 
TF the box with the coachman. Within, packed as close 
"® -asthey could possibly sit, on the one side were the two 
“4 bridesinaids ; opposite sat the bride and bridegroom, 
* the latter a spruce sandy haired young man, looking 
- 4 . flushed and eager. One of his arms was round the 
“f waist of the young lady, on whom he bestowed glances 
ofthe very tenderest description. In fact, attitude and 
all considered, I hardly knew whether to compare him 
‘jn my mind, to the statue of Cupid regarding Psyche, 
ora Scotch terrier watching at a rat-hole. The coach- 
man and his companign wore white favours; the former 
" meditating effect, inflicted some smart strokes of the 
‘whip ‘on the horse, intending to bring him on his 
hanoches with a jerk, but the poor jaded animal, 
evidently over-driven, had sense enough to angicipate 
the object proposed, and stopped dead short a few 

j paces before, by which both men on the box were very 
} nearly pitched over his head. The people sat in the 
}  fiytill the church door was opened, and then the ladies 
" dag and tripped across the pavement into the church. 
y wore short petticoats, and white satin bonnets 

‘} Sooped out in the hind part, with sugar-leaf crowns, 
and their back hair underneath combed upwards. 
When all was ready, and the church-doors opened, the 
-dergyman and clerk betcok themselves to the vestry ; 
‘and the people who were about to be married, and their 
» friends, seated themselves in the body of the church 
, ite the communion table, on benches which were 
Ghced there for the purpose. Not less than fifty people 
| Were assembled, among whom | took my seat quietly 
» Without being noticed. The party who had arrived 
“} wtpon wheels most exclusively paraded, in the mean 
} {me, up and down, (as if unwilling to identify them- 
_ slves with the humbler candidates for matrimony,) in 
another part of the church. The people at first took 
| their seats in solemn silence, each one inquisitively sur- 
veying his neighbour; but as the clergyman and clerk 
| Were some time in preparation, the men first began to 
» whisper one to another, and the women to titter, till by 
if degrees they all threw off their reserve, and made 
the ‘audible remarks on the new comers. There was little 
ant, | Mauphise honte among the women; but of the men, 
“% poor’fellows! some were seriously abashed; while, 
} aihong the hymeneal throng, there seemed to prevail a 
Sentiment that obtains pretty generally among their 
} betters— namely, the inclination to put shy people out 
® e conceit with themselves. Thus, at the advance of a 
© sheepish-looking bridegroom, he was immediately as- 
miled on a! sides with ‘Come in, man; what art afraid 
| ef? nobody ’li hurt thee;’ and then a general laugh 
: mt round in a repressed tone, but quite sufficient to 
| -tonfound and subdue the new comer. Presently a sud- 

® den buzz broke out— The clergyman ’s coming!” and 
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all was perfectly silent. About twelve couples’ were 
there to be married—the rest,were friends and attend- 
ants. The former were called upon to arrange thei. 
selves altogether round the altar. The clerk was an 
adept in his business, and performed the duties of his 
office in a mode admirably calculated to set the people 
at their ease, and direct the proceedings. In appointing 
them to their proper places, he addressed each in an 
intonation of voice particularly soft and soothing, and 
which carried with it the more of encouragement, as he 
made use of no appellative but the Christian name of 
the person spoken to. Thus he proceeded: ‘ Daniel and 
Phebe; this way, Daniel; take off your gloves, Daniel. 
William and Anne; no, Anne; here, Anne; t’other 
side, William. John and Mary; here, John; oh, John; 
gently, John.’ And then addressing them all togethe 

— Now all of you give your hats to some person to 
hold.” Although the marriage service appeared to me 
to be geucraliy addressed to the whole party, the cler- 
gyman was scrupulously exact in obtaining the accu- 
rate responses from each individual. No difference was 
shown towards the exclusive party, other than by being 
placed on the extreme left.” 

Clan-Albin.—Our readers have now an op- 
portunity of getting fairly into the story of 
Clan-Albin, Mrs. Johnstone’s novel; and we 
are sure that all unsophisticated persons will 
be gratified by the work. Its domesticity,—the 
full and fair insight one gets into the minds 
and characters of the individuals portrayed, — 
its nature, and humour, and pathos; are all 
conspicuous and very much to our taste. Ano- 
ther of this lady’s works we have just had 
handed to us, and shall report on its merits ere 
long. 

Madrid, in 1235.—Some months since, a 
book entitled “ Madrid, in 1835; Sketches of 
the Metropolis of Spain and its Inhabitants, and 
of society and manners in the Peninsula, by a 
resident officer,” was reviewed, before publi- 
cation, in the Foreign Quarterly, and the ex- 
tracts given induced a strong inclination to 
read the whole. ‘This desire we have just had 
gratified, the work having been published by 
Saunders & Otley, of London, and New York. 
It is, decidedly, the most entertaining work 
of the day, (of its class,) and will be published 
in the “Library” immediately after the conclu- 
sion of Clan-Albin. We expect all classes of 
readers to be entertained by its amusing con- 
tents. 

The Family Book of Devotion, from the 
press of Desilver, ‘Thomas, & Co. of this city, is 
a second edition of a valuable religious work, 
originally published by Key & Biddle. The 
recommendations attached, from some thirty 
clergymen of reputation, leave us no choice 
but to consider it well adapted to its objéct. 
The author is the Rev. Herman Hooker, 
author of *“ the Portion of the Soul’’; it forms 
a thick octavo of more than 500 pages. 

Mr. Madison.—We find the following in the 
Fredericksburgh Arena :— 

*“ We understand that Mr. Madison left, 
ready for the press, to which it will be forth- 
with given, a report of the proceedings of the 
convention which formed the federal consti- 
tution, taken at the time, with notes, dc. and 
a compendious history of the events which led 
to the call of that convention. The work will 
make two large octavo volumes, and be pub- 
lished simultaneously in this country and in 
England. It is hazarding little to say, that no 
work of greater interest and importance ever 
issued from the American press. His corres- 
pondence and other writings will be published, 
from time to time, and will constitute a mass 
of the most valuable political literatute in the 





language.” 
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Tittell’s. Museum, for July, though delayed 
some days, comes in such a guise as to com- 
pensate fotwthe loss ; it. is doubled in the quan- 
lity of matter, containing 192 pages, and two 
plates, for the sum, to subscribers, of 50 cents! 
This is liberal at least, and of course great 
calculations are made upon an increase of sub- 
scribers; if, that is not realised the public will 
be the losers as well, we fear, as the publisher. 

Geological Survey.—Desilver, Thomas, & 
Company, have published Professor Henry D. 
Rogers’s report on the geological survey of 

ew Jersey, and the report of the geological 

onnaisance of the state of Virginia, by Pro- 
fessor W. B. Rogers, each in a. separate and 
accessible pamphlet. The survey of New 
Jersey is not completed, but is to be pursued, 
we understand, by others; the author of this 
report having accepted the appointment to sur- 
vey Pennsylvania. It-has been remarked that 
assistance is requisite in so great an undertak- 
ing, and we hope the legislature will not with- 
hold it. Mr. Rogers is eminently qualified 
for the task, but he will certainly require help, ‘ 
if any good result is to be expected in a rea- 
sonable time. 

North American Review.—The North Ame- 
rican Review, for July, is received. Rumour 
attributes the article on Victor Hugo’s writings 
to—Mrs. Butler. 

Lafitte—The new novel, of Lafitte, the 
“ Pirate of the Gulf,” by the author of the 
South-west, has at length beer published. It 
found its way into our list of new works two 
or three weeks since owing to erroncous in- 
formation. It was then ready for publication, 
but was only issued last week. We shall no- 
tice it soon. 

The Old and the New World. By the Rev. 
Orville Dewey. We have prepared a notice of 
this pleasant book of travels and observations, 
which is necessarily deferred till next week. 
In the meantime we commend it to public at- 
tention as a lively, and original production, 
every way superior to the iaass of itineraries. 

An historical novel entitled “ Elkswatawa, or 
the Prophet of the West,” has just been issued 
from the press of the Harpers. The author is 
already very favourably known by a work con- 
taining descriptions of western manners, &c., 
which obtained an extensive popularity. The 
work before us, though in a great measure oc- 
cupied with the striking events which marked 
the lives of Tecumseh and_his brother, the 
Prophet, is characterised by the same fund of 
anecdote and humour, when treating of the 
Western Hunters and Pioneers, which ren- 
dered his former work such a favourite. The 
leading character, setting aside the Indian 
chieftains, is a western hunter, who rejoices 
in the grandiloquent appellation of Earthquake, 
and whose peculiarities and laughter-provoking 
narratives, will render him a favourite with 
every reader. 

The new number of Professor Silliman’s 
Journal, a work which we never take up with- 
out pride as Americans, contains several highly 
interesting papers; among the number there 
is one on the late efforts in France and other 
parts of Europe, to restore the deaf and dumb 
to hearing, by George E. Day, late instructor 
in the New York Institution. After enumera- 
ting various facts and experiments, the author 
comes to the conclusion, that it, is now the 
general opinion among those in France, who 
are capable of judging on the subject, that the 
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numerous and long continued exertions have 
proved that the sense of hearing cannot be 
perfectly restored to the deaf and’ dumb, al- 
though it is admitted that it may sometimes 
be improved. Although a few cases of perfect 
recovery have undoubtedly occurred, they can 
be regarded only as exceptions, and do not 
destroy the general principle that congenital 
deafness cannot be cured. 

A new organic substance called Phloridzine, 
is stated by the Journal to have been obtained 
from the root of the apple, pear, and cherry 
trees, which it is thought may be ranked with 
the most valuable febrifuges, and will rival, in 
utility, the sulphate of quinine. 

—<—>— 


VARIETIES. 
Prom the London Court Journal. 


Mr. Talfourd'’s Tragedy.—No dramatic event of our 
time has excited so much interest, or has called for 
warmer congratulations to author and actor, than the 
production of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s tragedy of Jon, 
performed fot the first time on Thursday night for the 
benefit of Mr. Macready. It is defightful to all well- 
Wishers of the stage, and all lovers of draimatic poetry, 
to see two such names united together, and the house 
was indeed crowded with such persons. The occasion 
seemed to have called out all that is intellectually, as 
well as fashionably brilliant in the metropolis. Nay, 
the country itself had poured forth from its “alleys 
green” some of the choicest and rarest of its spirits. 
Mary Russel Mitford occupied a seat in a private box 
next to the author of the tragedy, and appeared to be as 
deeply interested in ‘the performance as he was. But 
above all that was interesting in the audience part of 
the theatre, was the sight of ‘the great patriarch of 
poetry, Wordsworth, seated in a public box in the dress 
circle. His head was bowed at intervals to screen his 
eyes from the unaccustomed g'are of light, but to our 
vision that head itself was the brightest object in the 
assembluge—fancy converted its gray hairs into a halo. 
Yet judging by the alternate stillness and srapturous 
applauses of that vast audience, Wordsworth himself 
could scarcely Have had a keener insight into the poetry, 
or have felt with a deeper and truer sensation ‘the hu- 
‘man sympathies which are linked with its abstractions, 
than the ungifted and -undistinguished thousands who 
were present with him. They, too, appeared inspired 
every now and then—the enthusiasm of the common 
mass was in itself poetry. It was really gratifying to 
observe the fixed interest and genuine enjoyment with 
which the inhabitants of the “ upper regions” watched 
the development of the philosophical and poetical prin- 
ciples of the tragedy. Truc, it was “ most musical” to 
their ears—but much of it must have been most meta- 
physical to their understandings. The scene which 
was presented to us on Thursday night gives us hopes 
—or, rather, it gives us assurance—that the least culti- 
vated portions of the audience will listen delightedly to 
real poetry, if real poets were but afforded the common 
chances of writing*for them. We ground our convic- 
tion upon these facts; the tragedy of Jon was not con- 
structed for theatrical representation—it was written for 
the delight of the most refined class of readers—it ap- 
pears little calculated to enrapture the ordinary play- 
goer. Such a composition, if produced upon the stage, 
demands the highest efforts to acting, to give reality to 
the dream. Now this tragedy, excepting two characters, 
was either indifferently or wretchedly acted. Add to 
this, that the house was crowded to excess, and that 
hundreds of persons were in situations where they could 
see and hear but partially—and comfort in seeing and 
hearing was wholly out of the question. Yet, notwith- 
standing all these disadvantages, this fine drama, cast in 
so delicate a mould, and fijled with an interest so high 
and so remote, took possession of the audience “like a 
thing of yesterday.” Seldom has more sensibility, more 

. intelligence, or more enthusiasm been shown: in a 
theatre. Let us do justice to Mr. Macready; bis ad- 
mirable acting contributed to this. He rendered a most 
clear and true interpretation of the profound meanings 
of the verse, he gave form and life to what must other- 
wise have been impalpable to a mixed audience, and 
plucked out the very heart of the sentiment. We only 
missed something of the freshness and the youthfulness 
of Jon, and of this we: were hardly setsible at the time. 
The tones of his fine voice acted as a spell upon the au- 
dience—he spoke in one flow of music, gradually rising 
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into a “ full-toned diapason” at the close, In his scen®® 
with Clemanthe, he derived all the su he required, 
from the beauty and delicacy of Miss Ellen Tree's per- 
formance, With the other characters he had every 
difficulty to contend against. When he obeyed the 
summons of—we may say a grateful audience,.at the 
fall of the curtain, he said that “ [t would be affectation 
on his part not to acknowledge that the approbation of 
which he was then the object afforded him singular 
gratification, which was, however, accompanied with 
one alloy—viz. the feeling that this might be the last 
new drama that he shou!d ever be instrumental in bring- 
ing before the public—(answered’ by general cries of 
‘No; no, no.”) Whatever might be the case in that re- 
spect, it was certain that he could never cease to feel 
grateful for the kindness which he had met with in his 
career.”. Upon what this portends we will not now 
speculate; we will rather hope to see him in another 
and another new character—and especially to greet 
him as the introducer of a noble tragedy by Barry 
Cornwall. 

After Mr. Macready and Miss Tree had quitted the 
stage, there were some singular signs of enthusiasm 
manifested in various parts of the house. The author 
of the tragedy was repeatedly called for, and we believe 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd at length rose, and silently ac- 
knowledged the vociferous compliments of the house. 

The Ruins of Palenque—aAt a late meeting of the 
London Geographical Society Mr. Waldeck offered a 
few observations on the remains of early American 
civilisation, which his drawings on the table repre. 
sented. Beyond all question they were of very high 
antiquity; on the top of one he had himself cut down 
a tres, the concentric circles in a section of which in- 
dicated a growth of 973 years, and the building must 
have been a ruin when it first touk root. The sculpture 
on these buildings was still extraordinarily perfect ; and 
he believed that he had found a key to the hierogly- 
phics introduced in it, which proved them to have a 
phonetic power. He was not prepared, at the moment, 
to go into the subject at length, but he had materials 
with him for several publications on it, which be con- 
sidered of great interest; and having devoted thirteen 
years, and abuve 80001. to the collection of these mate- 
rials, he was prepared to make still further sacrifices in 
order to bring them advantageously before the" public. 
He meant very shortly to publish a prospectus of his in- 
tended work, and to solicit subscriptions to it. He 
would engrave the drawings himself, in order to keep 
down its expense. 

Colonel Galindo, of the Central American service, 

offered some remarks on the high antiquity of Ameri- 
can civilisation. He was disposed to consider even the 
ruins described by Mr. Waldeck as comparatively of 
modern date; and he thought that the decay of the na- 
tive American tribes indicated senility, and the activity 
of the Caucasian race youth, to a degree which might 
almost warrant the belief that America was the first, 
rather than the last peopled quarter of the globe. He 
admitted that these opinions appeared visionary when 
thus stated without the grounds on which they other- 
wise rested; yet they were the result of much study 
and reflection on his own part, and he was strong!y con- 
vinced of their substantial accuracy. 
Mr. Sankson, the inventor of, and performer on, that 
singular instrument, called the “ Harmonica de Bois,” 
has jnst arrived in London. The “Gazette Musicale 
de Paris,” in reference to the artist and his instrument, 
has the foilowing passage :—* We have just witnessed 
an instrument (and we can hardly give credence to our 
senses) made with pieces of wood of different lengths, 
the effect of which, when played on by the inventor, is 
sometimes similar to that produced by the pianoforte. 
The execution of the artist is truly electrical. With 
the exception of a few peculiarities, he equals, by the 
aid of two small woodén rods, the pianiste with ten 
fingers.” All the musicians who have witnessed this 
performance (and Mr. Sankson has played before Paga- 
nini, Rossini, é&c.) have expressed their admiration at 
the extraordinary skill displayed. 

A Buinp Man’s, Opinion or THE Honesty oF THE 
Worcp.—In all my travels, I cannot recall a single in- 
stance in which any person attempted to take advan. 
tage or the confidence I reposed in them), either in the 
reeeipt, payment, or exchange of monies. In making 
bargains, or estimating the quality of articles by their 
prices, whenever I depended on my own judgment, I do 
not remember that I ever had any reason to be dissatis- 
fied; nor'do I. think that in sach matters I was more 
imposed upon than I should have: been if I had had my 
sight. Notwithstanding I have traveled so much in 
foreign countries, and had so extensive an intercourse 


been more deceived or suffered greater losses i wu. 
transactions than any of my countrymen, Thank Ge 

I have not found sufficient cause ‘to arm myself 
suspicion; for although there are despicable charge 

in every country, who would not hesitate to take ade, 
tage of others, | am happy to think that human want 
is not so bad as it is generally portrayed, and a, 
there is at least one redeeming quality, which: Re 
knowledged tu exist even in the worst charactem.. 
reluctance to practise deceit or treachery on the afffaad 
as they might be tecipted to do on those whovwes | 
capable of protecting themselves. On the wi minds 
much more reason to be grateful to mankifidet con 
complain of any uncharitableness.—Holman's Vis 
round the World. a he 
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LONDON LITERARY NOVEL 


A monthly work, called “ The Naturalist,” illus, 
of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdom, 
nounced by Messrs. B. Maund and William Hall, “© 

A First Nomber of a Horticultural Magazine og 
Miscellany of Gardening, conducted by Mr. 
of Sheffield, is announced. oa 

Bibliotheca Heberiana.—The catalogue for the a 
(by Messrs. Sotheby) on Monday, and the thirteey 
lowing days, contains many curious works, the entie 
number being 3490! The great majority are ¢ 
and foreign publications. 

A splendid volume, entitled, “ Beauty, illustrams 
chiefly by an Analysis and Classification of Bewuty i. 
Woman,” &c. by the Author of “ Physiognomy founda 
on Physiology ;” with Drawings from the Life, by m4 
ard, &c. on stone by Lane, is among the most rece 
literary and pictoral announcements. aan 


In the Press, Lundon. = 

Professor Henslow, of Cambridge, is about to pe 
duce, in monthly parts, a work entitled, “ The Botanist! 
to be conducted by Mr. Maund, and to combine 
teresting points of the sci with popular and 
cal information. Fishing Anecdotes, with Hints i 
Anglers, by Edward Jesse, Esq., author of “Gleaning 
in Natural History.” Alfred the Great, a Poem,’ 
Nine Books, by Mr. Newnham Collingwood, author, 
“ Life and Currespondence of Adm. Lord Collingwood 
The Tribunal of Mznners, a Satirical Poem. oooh 
by Lessing. ‘Translated by Mr. William Rosselat | 
Professor of Painting and Sculpture in the Glasgow 
University. The Opinions of the European Press a) 
the Eastern Question, by David Ross, Esq. re 
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List of new books published in London to 
* dates. 


Researches, Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and Historical, . 
by T. Clarkson,,M. A. 8vo. The Visionary; a Prag. 
ment, with other Poems, by Lady E. 8. Wortley. 
Hawker’s Life of the Rev. Henry Tanner, of 
18mo. Library of Anecdote—Book of Table Talk, 
Vuh. I. 12mo. Historic Sketches,—Spain, Portagah 
Vol. 11. 12mo. Gleig’s Family History of England, 
Vol, II. 12mo. Paley’s Natural Theology,-with Im 
trative Notes, by Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Belly 
2 vols. post 8vo. Death Disarmed of his Terrors; a 
Course of Lectures, by the Rev. R. C. Coxe, M. As ima” 
Scriptural Vindication of a Church Establishment, oy 
the Rev. George Holden, M. A.12mo. Sketches in New 
Brunswick, 12 Lithographed Views, 4to. Las Case) 
Exile and Conversations of Napoleon, new edit. 47oli 
12mo. Siby! Leaves; or Drawing Room Scrap 
34 Plates, obl. folio. Journey through Arabia Petre 
to Mount Sinai, by M. Leon De Laborde, 8vo. Th 
British Quixote ; or Adventures of Don Poplin, 12me, y 
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Rew American Publications. 

The Family Book of Devotion, By the author of 
“The Portion of the Soul.”—1 vol. 8vo. Desilvety 
Thomas. & Co. Pe 

The Theory of Digestion. By Andrew Conthe, My 
D.—1 vol. 12mo. New York. +o" yoy 

A New Guide for Emigrants to the West. By eM, 
Peck, of Rock Spring, Ilinois—1 vol. 12mo. Boston; 
Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. " 

Waldie’s Octavo Library. Muslin, pp. 

A. Waldie. 

A History of the detection, conviction, life, and’ 
signs of John A. Marel, the great Western Land Firat, 
with a biographical sketch of N. A. Stewart, 
victins. By A. Q. Walton, Esq.—Il2mo. .Kay: 
ther. 








with strangers, | think I can safely say that I have not 
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